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again. Neither of us said so, but that thought was in our minds, and in
the minds of those who said goodbye to us and held us in their arms.
Shamley Green was beautiful before we left that day with the Spring
sunshine on the little hills and the first green showing in the woods
where the cuckoo was calling.
"I've had a good life," said Pip Blacker. "I've enjoyed this house and
garden."
We were going by different routes and said: "Well, goodbye, old
man!" It was almost humiliating when we both returned alive and well a
few weeks later when the Germans reached the Channel Ports.
Geoffrey Harmsworth and I were given places on a plane setting out
for Paris. From there we should have to get to Amiens to rejoin our
crowd at Arras. Among our fellow passengers was a large-sized lady
with a beautiful face who was going to work in our Embassy in Paris.
She was a heavy weight, and our pilot raised his eyebrows at the sight of
her. We had to come down near Dieppe because of a German air raid
in the neighbourhood, and our landing place was surrounded by
ammunition dumps, which would make a fine display of fireworks if any
bomb touched them off. I walked around with the large-sized lady,
who was highly intelligent and very charming. But she looked wistfully
at the aeroplane standing in the field.
"I don't think I shall be able to get up there again!"
"Oh, I'll lend you a hand," I said.
She laughed at this offer of help from a small-sized fellow.
"My dear man," she said, "I don't want a hand. I want a crane!"
However she went aloft and in due course we came down on Le
Bourget aerodrome near Paris. It was on a day when the Germans had
broken through at Sedan, just through the gap where the Maginot Line
ended. Their massed tanks were driving towards Boulogne. Geoffrey
and 1 did not know that until we were about to board a train to Amiens
crowded with French soldiers. Suddenly the stationmaster cleared
everybody out.
"What's the matter?" I asked.
"This train will never get to Amiens," I was told. "The Germans are
already there. They are bombing every train."
The Germans in Amiens! I could not believe my ears. If that were so
the British Expeditionary Force was being cut off. We should never get
to Arras. What was happening to our colleagues? How could we
rejoin them? Worse still, what was happening to France and the British
Army? It looked like a major disaster. Paris itself was not safe if the
Germans were in Amiens. These thoughts, rushing into my mind, were
almost paralysing.
"We must get back somehow," I said to Geoffrey.